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CAN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY REFORM? 



BY WILLIAM MAC DONALD 



Fbom the standpoint of 1912 the crisis which at present 
confronts the. Republican party seems to presage pretty 
clearly one of two outcomes. Either the Eepublicans will 
so far modify their principles and methods as to disarm 
the criticisms which are being urged with increasing vigor 
on every hand, and thereby bring back into the fold most, 
if not all, of the so-called insurgents; or they will nail the 
old Republican colors to the mast, " claim everything " and 
concede nothing, and go into the coming Presidential cam- 
paign to win or lose under the old standards. The latter 
course is the one which in the past has more than once 
snatched victory from what appeared to be certain defeat; 
the former, for which many profess to hope, has never 
yet been adopted. 

Yet among the numerous class of voters who, in spite 
of thick-and-thin attachment to a particular party, like to 
think of themselves as progressive and high-minded citi- 
zens, no notion approaches more closely the character of a 
shibboleth than that embodied in the familiar phrase " re- 
form within the party." Few even of the most confirmed 
partisans but will admit that the party to which they be- 
long needs, in some respect or other, regeneration; that it 
has probably erred in some particular, or at some point 
failed to do its whole duty or to live up to its best impulses ; 
that it is not in all things infallible. Most parties, indeed, 
take a certain pride in allowing to their adherents freedom 
of speech in the discussion of methods and candidates. But 
it is always the party that is to reform itself; such a thing 
as a change of fundamental principle or of party allegiance, 
or, most of all, the formation of a new organization, is not 
to be thought of. There is not in existence to-day an organ- 
ized movement for the abolition of political corruption or 
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the punishment of political misconduct which has not to 
contend with the stubborn refusal of " leading citizens " 
to have anything to do with it, if, in so doing, they must step 
outside of their party lines. 

Is there anything in the history, the spirit, or the per- 
sonnel of the Republican party that gives reasonable ground 
for believing that it will meet the present crisis by reforming 
itself? 

The Republican party was fortunate. in its beginnings. 
It came into existence at the moment when the Democratic 
and the Whig parties had failed conspicuously to satisfy the 
conscience of the North, and, for that matter, of large sec- 
tions of the South, on the question of slavery; and when a 
quickened industrial development following a period of low 
tariff, increasing foreign immigration, railroad expansion, 
and the opening of the West, were breeding a pronounced 
demand for protective duties. With protection and free 
soil as the chief planks in its platform, the party had assured 
standing from the first; while the fact that neither pro- 
tective tariffs nor the restriction of slavery could be at- 
tained save by the application of loose-construction prin- 
ciples, linked it historically with the great Federalist party, 
which had organized the government on a working basis 
and given to Federal administration and jurisprudence a 
permanent bent. 

From the standpoint of party permanence and effective- 
ness it was fortunate also in the experiences which soon 
befell it and in the membership which it attracted. The 
Civil War, with the abolition of slavery, the stimulation 
of industry, the wide sweep of taxation internal and ex- 
ternal, the bold issuance of bonds and paper money, and the 
overwhelming defeat of the South in the field gave to the 
Republicans the proud distinction of having met with im- 
posing wisdom and energy a great crisis and of having 
saved the Union — a distinction which, for twenty years and 
more after the war, served as one of its principal campaign 
weapons. Naturally, too, there were drawn to its ranks an 
overwhelming majority of the men who from one cause or 
another had a " stake " in the national welfare: bankers 
and speculators, protected manufacturers, railroad man- 
agers or promoters, lawyers in pursuit of a lucrative cor- 
poration practice, office-seekers great and small, and many 
others who in various ways or for various reasons sym- 
vol. cxciv. — no. 673 53 
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pathized with a government which, in spite of its dogmatism 
and extravagance, was obviously efficient. It was many 
years before either the Democratic party, burdened with the 
odium of a former identification with slavery and secession, 
or any third party was able to perfect an organization or 
win a support that could threaten seriously the party of 
the " bloody shirt " and the " interests." 

It is the way in which this party of distinguished achieve- 
ment and influential support has consistently met opposition 
within its own ranks, however, that is particularly in- 
structive in relation to the possibility of reform to-day. 
The Republican policy of reconstruction, for example, ar- 
bitrary and high-handed beyond almost anything that the 
history of modern representative government can show, and 
violative at some of its crucial stages of both the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution, aroused in both the rank and 
file of the party wide-spread and determined opposition. 
Did the party concede anything to its opponents? On the 
contrary, it insisted upon the unimpeachable soundness of 
every principle it had laid down, terrorized or fettered the 
Supreme Court, destroyed the power of the Executive and 
all but removed the President, read out of the party thou- 
sands of able men who differed from it, and carried through 
to the last item its whole programme. So far as recon- 
struction was concerned, " reform within the party " had 
not the substantiality of an iridescent dream. 

The Liberal Republican revolt of 1872 was crushed and 
rendered impotent, partly, to be sure, by the vagaries of its 
leaders, but far more by the solid organization and un- 
wavering dogmatism of the Republican party. The Inde- 
pendent movement which dates from the first Cleveland 
campaign, far from inducing any important modification of 
theory or practice, was denounced as treason and madness, 
and its adherents, most of them formerly Republicans in good 
standing, were held up to public ridicule or hounded out of 
public life. The willing surrender of the party to the de- 
mand for higher and higher protection is too much a matter 
of current knowledge to need discussion here ; but it is worth 
while to recall that the demand for revision downward, in 
the interest of the consumer and of the people at large, goes 
back as far as 1882, a period of nearly thirty years, and 
has been denounced and resisted by authoritative Repub- 
lican spokesmen wherever and whenever it has shown itself. 
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One might easily make a long catalogue of the issues — 
civil service, currency reform, the regulation of interstate 
commerce and the trusts, the abolition of corruption in 
Federal elections, the reform of the departmental service 
at Washington, the repression of Philippine outrages, the 
conservation of natural resources — which during the past 
generation have come to the front, and in regard to which 
the Republican party has been accused by its own members 
of misconduct or neglect. Everywhere and always the at- 
titude of the party has been the same: either indifference 
to substantiated charges, or half-hearted enforcement, or 
blind persistence, or open refusal to see or act. With a 
few exceptions, it is only in those matters in which the ' ' in- 
terests " were vitally concerned that abuses have been re- 
formed or the enforcement of law vigorously attended to; 
and when the party has bowed to the storm, as more than 
once it has had to do, it has been only to return to its old 
historic position when the force of the gale had passed. 

If the history of the Republican party in the more than 
fifty years of its existence teaches anything, it is that what 
the party has been in the past it will continue to be in all 
essential respects in the future — perhaps not so very long 
a future — that is left to it. In politics, as in most other 
matters, the only safe guide is the lamp of experience. Men 
will, indeed, hope for change; some will even fondly pray 
for it; but we may not in reason expect it. The Repub- 
lican party cannot change its nature ; it is what it is ; it will 
be only what it has been. 

And why? For answer one has but to study the per- 
sonnel of the party and the political and social conditions 
which it has helped to create. It was inevitable, as has 
been said, that a party of administrative efficiency and vig- 
orous initiative should draw to its support men with a 
" stake " in the community; men whose business or in- 
come or official position depended not only upon the orig- 
inal policy of the party, but also, and increasingly, upon 
the continuance of that policy. The Republican party has 
not asked its adherents to serve it without pay or from an 
altruistic devotion to the common good. On the contrary, 
it has distributed very substantial rewards of money and 
power, and the recipients have been in turn its mainstay. 
By a perfectly natural process of action and reaction the 
party which at the outset had to win supporters is now 
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the creature of its supporters, its life bound up inseparably 
with the interests of those whom it has benefited. 

All this means, of course, that the Republicans, like the 
older Federalists, are essentially an aristocratic party, rep- 
resentative of the classes rather than of the masses. They 
stand for " interests," not for people; for undertakings and 
enterprises, not for general welfare; for personal or class 
ambitions, not for a universal good. I am quite aware that 
such is not in many quarters the popular conception, nor 
at all the consecrated official view. But it is not without 
significance that the Republican party, save in the insurgent 
section of it, is no longer as it once was the party of young 
men ; that wage-earners, salaried workers, and small trades- 
men trend in ominous numbers toward other folds; that 
political and social reformers find its leaders and its ma- 
chinery among their principal hindrances; that few great 
newspapers now dare sail openly under its flag; and that 
a portentous number of the so-called intellectual classes 
express for it hostility or contempt. The significant thing 
is that such a condition is in no respect unnatural or pe- 
culiar: it is the story of every party, in every country, 
which has ceased to be a party of moral ideas and popular 
appeal, but has become instead a party of class interests, 
vested rights, and intrenched wealth. 

Such a party, we may be sure, will not reform itself, for 
the sufficient reason that it cannot. The Republican aris- 
tocracy of protected privilege is not a soil from which 
springs an effective desire for reform. Nor would a radical 
modification of some of its chief tenets, even conceding that 
that were possible, be likely to strengthen it; for its tenets 
are of its warp and woof. The Democratic party is a warn- 
ing example of a party which, having surrendered some- 
thing of its historic views of State rights and strict con- 
struction, and embraced much of the loose - construction 
policy of its opponents, is no longer definitely one thing 
or the other. Unless the Republican organization is cap- 
tured by the insurgents, and the party name retained to 
grace a party which it does not in fact describe, the party 
of Lincoln and McKinley and Taft will gq into the campaign 
of 1912, as it has gone into all similar ones, claiming every- 
thing, conceding nothing, and standing or falling by its his- 
toric standards and ideals. It cannot reform itself and 
remain Republican. William MacDonald. 



